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NOTES ON THE CHINESE IN BOSTON. 

The Chinamen at present living in this city number about one 
thousand ; seven hundred of whom are scattered about the town in 
two hundred eighty laundries and a few shops, while two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred live in Harrison Avenue, where they oc- 
cupy about fifteen houses and shops. The largest number in any 
one house is seventeen. These houses are said to contain sixty- 
three gambling tables, this business being now concentrated in Har- 
rison Avenue. Opium is said to be smoked in the basements of 
some of them. It is also reported that there is an opium joint in 
a Howard Street basement, which is patronized by a very low 
class of white men and women. No one else would be attracted to 
these joints, not one of which is of a high class. Of the Chinese 
themselves, not over one third smoke opium at all, and of those 
many use it but seldom. There are said to be several Chinese res- 
taurants in Harrison Avenue ; the food is reported to be very good, 
but the surroundings unattractive. The Chinese are extremely fond 
of good living, and pay well for it. They eat chickens, ducks, and all 
kinds of poultry, which must, however, be killed in the Chinese fash- 
ion, — by cutting the throat and letting all the blood run out. They 
will not eat meat in which the blood remains. They use also fresh 
fish and nice pork, but want only the best of everything. They use 
little beef, partly because of the influence of Buddhism, and partly 
because cattle require a great deal of land for pasturage ; and in 
China all the land is used for culture. Rice takes with them the 
place of bread and potatoes. They use a great variety of fruits and 
vegetables, including cauliflower, celery, and various kinds of grains. 
There is a vegetable garden in Somerville, where Yuen Fook Quoi 
raises Chinese vegetables, and there are similar gardens near New 
York. They have a kind of egg-plant which looks like a cucumber, 
and is sold by the pound. They care little for cake and pastry, but 
import Chinese sweetmeats, such as dried and preserved fruits, su- 
gared cocoanut, etc. I have been told that they make confectionery 
of pork by cutting it into long, thin strips, boiling it in sugar, and 
drying it, but I have never seen anything of the kind. Their usual 
methods of cooking are stewing and frying, the meat and vegeta- 
bles being first cut into small pieces, a method which is economical 
of fuel, and convenient for eating with chop-sticks. Hogs are roasted 
whole for sacrifices. 

In China the most elegant chairs have marble seats, and the bed- 
steads, however richly carved and gilded, have no mattresses, but 
only boards, on which a mat is spread. So the bunks or berths in 
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which the men sleep here are as comfortable as the beds of the rich- 
est people in China. 

If it were true that the Chinese spend little here and send large 
sums home, it would only be what our merchants do in China; but 
the facts have been greatly exaggerated. In addition to their outlay 
for food, they spend a great deal in travelling. They also pay high 
rents, giving from five to seven hundred dollars for a laundry, and 
sometimes even more. They are considered good tenants. They 
are very generous, fond of giving presents to their teachers and 
friends, and ready to help their own people. After paying all their 
expenses here, not much is left to send home, — generally from fifty 
to one hundred dollars a year. But fifty dollars will support a family 
in China as well as five hundred dollars would do here, that is, exclu- 
sive of rent. The families of most of our men own their own houses. 
Sometimes they prefer to save their money for years, and take it 
home with them. Few take over six or eight hundred dollars. The 
largest sum known to have been taken by any one workingman was 
three thousand dollars. Keepers of gambling - houses get more. 
One firm of three men had forty thousand dollars to divide up. 
Gambling is one of their national vices, but is probably no more 
prevalent than in some other countries, for instance, Italy, where 
the lottery is so popular. It is the great ambition of most of our 
men to save money enough to get a farm. 

Most of the men who come to us are the sons of small farmers, 
though sometimes of store-keepers. A few have been teachers. 
Teachers, doctors, and clerks, in China, are generally men who have 
failed to pass the government examinations. Almost all who have 
emigrated to this country are from the province of Canton, though a 
few come from Amoy and Hainam. Judging by the men in the 
East, they would be glad to scatter about more if their lives and 
property were safe. Very few have brought their wives and families, 
largely because they are unwilling to expose their families to the per- 
secutions which they have themselves suffered. The women are not 
anxious to come. Respectable women in China live in strict seclu- 
sion, and they dread the long journey from home, and life among the 
"foreign devils." This complimentary term, applied to all Cauca- 
sians, is said to be due to the fact that the Chinese devil has red hair 
and blue eyes. The blond and brown hair and the blue eyes which 
many of us have show us to be connected with him. The parents 
of the men also object to letting the wives and children go, lest their 
sons should never return, and there should be no one to worship 
their memories. 

The men here believe that if any one dies in a laundry the other 
occupants will be tormented by repeated apparitions of the devil, so 
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when death approaches they try to get the man into a hospital. 
They never use the word " coffin," but speak of " longevity boards." 

As to the willingness of Chinese to receive the Christian religion 
there can be little doubt. The literary men are naturally most pre- 
judiced against it, still some high-class men have become Christians. 
A number of the government students in this country did so. We 
consider the work in the mission schools encouraging. Pitying and 
somewhat contemptuous smiles are sometimes bestowed on the 
teachers who are supposed to believe that a Chinaman is Christian- 
ized if he puts up in his shop or laundry a Bible text printed on paper 
of his favorite red or yellow color. Probably many of the men who 
do this scoff at Christianity, especially when encouraged by Ameri- 
cans. They put up the texts partly from politeness to the givers, 
and partly in a superstitious hope that this little compliment paid to 
the American joss may induce him to help them, or at least to ab- 
stain from injuring them. But the texts are there ; the Chinamen 
who are studying English spell them out, and are sometimes led to 
inquire into their meaning, so they are not always useless. What we 
understand by a Christianized Chinaman is one who leads a Chris- 
tian life, and is ready to risk his property and life for his faith when 
necessary. More than one of our men has done this in the past, and 
some have conducted themselves so nobly under persecution that 
their whole families have been led to embrace Christianity. When 
their parents are bitterly opposed to their joining a church, they 
sometimes compromise for a time by entering the Chinese Y. M. C. 
A., which is formed on the same basis and governed by the same rules 
as similar American associations. Possibly in some cases a branch 
of this society may have been used for selfish and illegitimate ends, 
— which sometimes happens in American societies, — but in general 
we have no reason to doubt that the men are honest and that the 
association is useful. 

Our men like Chinese customs, and dislike to separate themselves 
in any way from their country people, but are sometimes forced to do 
so. They find it safer to wear the American costume, in which they 
are less likely to be recognized and assaulted by roughs, especially 
when these are drunk. 

The West End Chinese Mission, established some thirteen years 
ago, has done a good deal in the way of protecting their lives and prop- 
erty. Our boys say that in their part of the country it would not 
make much difference if they were to cut off their queues, but in some 
places it would. It is now the fashion to braid in ribbons and the 
like, to make the queue longer. Our boys wear blue ribbons when 
in mourning. One of my pupils, a man from Amoy, left the school 
and retired from business on the death of his grandmother, but this 
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is not usual here. In China it is necessary to resign all offices and 
live in strict retirement for three years after the death of a parent. 
Chinese literary men and officials never twist up their queues, as 
workingmen do. 

The Chinese clans represented in this city are principally the Moy, 
Chan or Chin, Wong, Yee, and Li. The Li clan is very large in 
China, and counts among its distinguished representatives the pres- 
ent prime minister, Li Hung Chang, the same who, during the Tae- 
iping rebellion, was associated with " Chinese " Gordon in the com- 
mand of the imperial army. 

Each Chinaman has several names : he receives a "milk" name 
when one month old ; when he first goes to school he has a " school 
name" given him. If he marries he receives another, and if he passes 
one of the higher examinations the government gives him one by 
which he is officially known. The shop names are taken for good 
luck, and are changed if business is not good. The name belongs 
only to the shop, not to the man. 

Mary Chapman. 



